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THE SECULAR FREE SCHOOLS vake 


THE pul . ols of to-day were known = elevat 

riginally as the free, the common schools 1 I 

he stat nstitutions under whose author Uh 

T\ state-su vorted school syste? Ss wel ‘ I I > 
stablished ¢ v the terms, free and con tu 
TON rm ! nd pu ised in s 

at ne e presel 7 L pr 

ree was writte nto tl t s 
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ret experience, sli lid be made tree to all , 
~ al | ~ ] ‘ ? ry tive Arti Os n t 
| Weatior rit St si ifions il I 

ectarian is used in 46 of t! fS constitu the tradi 
tions now in for Secu s introduced — sciousness 
here as opposed to sectarian ties { 
portal questions have irisen 1n ‘ ts ~ 
life of ft ree school Occasionally they nditions 
have become local issues in polities, but they When a. nd 
have not developed into erises hostile to the probhk , 
perpetuity of the public-school systems wii 
Interest in different questions has not al fee la i 
ways been of equal intensity in all sections =. nae ttc 
of this w despre 1 country - but the varia ‘ — 7 
tions in interest have been in intensity only mene 
young 1 

the lines of thought that map the course nv Old W 
of the public schools are essentially coine ry 
dent throughout the nation 

The aim of America’s Free Schools is to ' 
develop intelligence and morality in ind oa 
vidual, community and political lift i . 


rovernment of t! 
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losely related are ideals of universal edu- 
cation and ideas of its pecuniary value. 
To-day the first group, subjects of instruc- 
tion, is in the foreground with Vocational 
7 raining and Re igious Instructi n press- 
ing hard for attention to the exclusion of 
other subjects. The first, Vocational Train- 
ng, is rapidly approaching settlement in 
those states in which differences of opinion 


to 


have been greatest. It promises soon 


have passed the stage of discussion and to 
be considered wholly from a constructive 
point of view, The second, Religious In- 
struction, is much more a subject of discus- 
sion among the clergy of the various com- 
munions than among the members of the 
publi school teaching foree 

With a full realization of the unreadiness 
of this association to touch the question of 
religious instruction in its publie meetings, 
although it is a common subject in private 
conversation, | shall make a brief 
ment of the influence of secularism on 


public-school instruction. The subjeets 


that have been intluenced by secularism 
are history, science, mathematics and 
ethics. 

History is often the innocent cause of 
anxiety and trouble for teachers in the free 
schools. Sometimes the publie school 
teacher finds himself quoting with com- 
mendation an author whose treatment of 
controverted points, all unwittingly to the 
teacher, savors of infidelity or condemnable 
theology to the sectarian watching with 
the tenets or history of his church in mind. 
And yet with experience the teachers in 
the secular schools learn to read with in- 
telligence the accounts written by writers of 
opposing sects, and to appreciate the neces- 


sity for reading both sides if an attitude of 


fairness is to be developed in the minds of 


American high-school boys and girls, so 
that they shall be just, not bigoted. Cer- 
tainly one is obliged to admit that it needs 
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a Daniel to speak of the theological wars 


t 


of medieval times, the re 
VIII. to the Chureh of England, and other 


subjects that torm tiie a I part or the 


ation of Henry 


history of the middle ages as now written. 
The history of our own country presents 
only a few instances in which reference 1s 
made to sectarian difficulties: the settle 
ment of the Puritans in New England, the 
banishment of Roger Williams, the settle- 


ment of Maryland by Roman Catholies and 


Protestants. In the pubh » school the eccle- 
slastical history of the Puritans is centered 
on the separation effected in England, the 
banishment of Roger Williams is accom 


panied by a remark on the lack, at that 
time, of religious toleration as known in 
the United States to day, the settlement otf 


Maryland is pointed out as one in which 


religious and pol tical toleration was pr 
tised, Catholies and Protestants living and 
working together harmoniously. 

With the present tendency to rule out of 
the free or public school all sectarianism, 
there will be developed ere long an equally 
strong tendency to question the ab lity of 
a teacher whose knowledge of history has 
been acquired in a sectarian school to teach 
history as required in the state schools. A 
partial solution of the difficulty may seem 
to he in the omission from school histories 
of all wars and controversies based upon 
religion. But the fact remains that to do 
so would mean the elimination of whole 
centuries of European history, and make 


the progress of civilization and even the 


fate of nations largely inexplicable. More- 


over, it would be especially calamitous at 
a time when historians are raising history 
to the rank of a science, and offering in 
their impartial treatment of the data of the 
past, an example of that disciplined spirit 
and universal outlook which are perhaps 
the most precious elements of citizenship 


as well as of education. 
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Science is taught in the secular public 
school as a study of the life-processes of 
nature. The idea of development, evolu- 
tion, is basic. The hypotheses that were ac- 
ed in the past as the unchangeable laws 
of the universe are presented briefly, in 


rder to point out the strides made by scien- 


tific study in gaining a conception of th 
herency of the world. The openness ot 
nd of the scientist, his readiness to recog- 


nize the unexpected, and the need for mod 


} 


ition of accepted hypotheses, fit the boy 


ind girl for eitizenship in a country in 
which the people are to be the government 


] 


The problem of reconciling a supernatural 
rigin of the universe with the hypotheses 
twentieth-century science does not arise. 
Mathematics has settled its problems of 
theology in so far that there is neithe 


secular nor sectarian arithmeti algebra, 


geometry and trigonometry. Since th 
days of Galileo and Copernicus, astronomy 
has not occupied a prominent position as a 
subject of dispute 


We now come to our last subdivision of 


subjects taught—morals and ethics, or tl 
foundations of character. This association 


has in lectures, 1n d scussions, 1n commit 


> 
Pa 
A 


ig over several years, and 


s fundamental principles 


gher, a more intelligent type of morality 
this country is to fulfill its high destiny. 
With varying degrees of success the public 
schools in widely separated districts ar 
working out a constructive morality that 


* +} 


Shall buttress the moral conceptions of e 
boys and girls coming from homes repre- 
senting many nationalities, all types of reli 
gions, and innumerable moral standards. 
The free schools are in their character as 
secular schools constructing a new ideal of 
the state or public free school. Some super- 
intendents, principals and teachers have not 
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a) work 
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lasting 1s greatly to be desired The free 
political and religious, that was 
written by the American people into tl 
respective State 


Constitutions 


be desired. 
We the 


the secular free school teachers mus 

by a potent tore " ea] , . 

problem before us As we advance and rn 

treat ir efforts to divine the m = 

which this nstru ion al thic f Re 
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THE PLACE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN || 
A DEMOCRACY! 
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university movement reached its 
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gratification to the pr 
endowed institutions 
With the undoubted 


go with this situation there are 


intages which 


ady 


dangers 


One of the dangers of the ndepe ndence 
of the endowed institution is that it may 


advan 
that in fact 


too much of its own 


and not sufficiently recognize 


it is a public trust. In consequence of this 
its students, its faculty, ts alumn its staff 
may think too much about the advancement 
of the institution and too little about the 


advancement of the e mwealth in which 
It 1s located. 

The see 
tution 
tion 


port it 


ymnme 


nnd danger in the endowed 


nsti- 
is that it may feel a special obliga- 


to one class of men those that sup- 


Of necessity the funds of the en- 


dowed institution come from the well-to-do 


or the rich. In consequence of this fact it 


may to an undue extent reflect the spirit 


and interests of this class. In saying this 
I do not mean to imply any dishonesty ; but 


it is inevitable that the spirit of the insti- 


tution does fo some extent respond TO its 
environment 
While in general the 


benefactor 


nfluence of the 


extend beyond pre 


does not 


limits and the endowed institutions are un- 


questionably in oecasional instances 


with the staff in 


ademie 


there has been interference 


such a way as really to restrict a 
freedom. 
THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 


tend- 


universities it should be re- 


Before eonsidering the exceptional 
encies of state 
ealled that 
was founded first in the 
the 
vide, by state funds, universities for exactly 
the work that the private foundations of 
the east were performing, since funds from 


when this elass of institution 


south and later in 
the middle west. was to 


purpose pro- 


private sources were not available for this 
work. 
both 


Indeed the earlier state universities. 


south and west, were modeled as 


ifessorial staff of the 
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‘losely as possible upon the eastern institu- 
tions ; the 
‘lasses has been in a large measure parallel], 
It is, therefor the 


and state universities are very 


and the development of two 


plain that endowed 
much more 


Indeed, 


to give a liberal 


, , 1} 
alike than thev are the 


purposes Ort ¢ 


‘ollege education to the youth of the coun- 
ry, to give professional training for vari- 
ous voeations. to giv 1dvaneed work to 


» sum of human knowledge. 
In all these fundamental lines*there 


, . 
} »f, 
substant 


and the state iniversity As @ol pared 
with their likenesses, their differences ars 


subord 


linate. 


Still in recent vears there 
have appeared in state institutions certain 
tendencies which differentiate them to some 
extent from private foundations. 

Some time ago I asked a professor, who 
for a number of years was at a state univer- 
that time has been in one of 
eastern institut 
difference 


explained that I meant as to s 


sity and sine 


the largest ons, the most 


characteristic between them. | 


pirit not as 


to size. prestige or income. The answer was 
that the state university feels a special ob! 
gation toward the state which supports it, 


I 
whereas the endowed university feels no 


+ 


exceptional obligation to the commonwea!th 


in which it is located. It appears to 
that this statement 
asses of institutions, 


tion between the two 


The state university does 
obligation to the commonwealth in which it 
is situated. Indeed, it recognizes this obli- 
gation as a first duty. By all known meth- 
ods it disseminates information discovered 
in all parts of the world to the people of the 
state. 


become the scientific adviser of 


The state university feels bound to 
the state. 
It feels bound to investigate those questions 
which concern the interests of the state. If 
it studies the dis- 


a potato-produ ing state, 
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eases | potatoes t inquires into ti col : 
qaitions O© tuberculosis of the state l 
! | and human, and devises laws for its 
ell ition; it values the pubhe utilities f S 
the state officers issists the legislativ 5 
ymmittees in prol ms of polit is nee 
‘ ps courses : ' ince 
secondary scl s; it pi les for 
fessional training fro ericultur P . 
sehold scic Its field ‘nveatigat ‘ 
vers all the pract problems of t 
state—agricultural, industrial, political, s 
ind moral. In short, the university 
ms to become the instrument of the state . 
in its upbuilding—amaterial, intellectual and The g 
spiritual. Beginning with the same aims u 
as private foundations, such has gradually — s 
become the special purpose of the state un st ! 
versity, a purpose which is more nearly real t 
d in the highly developed institutions — the sti 
than in those less advanced. ts st ser 
Because of the development of a larg l rs 
number of subjects as applied sciences and t 
which in the past were merely arts, the » the first 
state university has made a great contribu uN rsity is 


tion Agriculture, home economies, and ys 
many other sciences are rapidly becoming 
professions and the number who follow |! 
these vocations in the professional spirit are nm 
increasing at an amazing rate. Thus these 
subjects are transformed from manual to 
intellectual vocations. In this work of ex 
panding the professions beyond law, medi 

e and ministry, to a vast number 
vocations, the endowed institutions have 
shared, especially in commerce, engineering 
and journalism; but in this great mov: 
ment the state universities may fairly clain 


a very important position if not one of  s 


leadership. At 


The state universities, like the endowe 
institutions, have special points of strength 
and of weakness. 


The strength of the state university lies 


in its close relations to the state. The state ence 


no 
; + 4 
i 
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the class asso- 
with the university is 
the possibility of ‘e with the free- 


teaching and inves 


feels he is not 


tree to teach the truti iS sees it and To 
quote a phrase he ma T¢ that he must 
S| 1 the truth son what 
. . 
Kor my own part, I | » doubt that 
n all t} e States in W the st iniver 
) 

sities are strone eS biished ti over- 
whelming may of the people are in 
favor of absolu ng and 
seated dor S tin s not express 
selt, and thet »would 
T) r) S i + , 
| i i | A ‘ 
versity but a univers I St ST nat 
, © aed S need Tees 

e whole domain of physical and human 
rl ena bel n¢es wit Ss ) lire Ss 
ence. applied science polit es. morals. re- 
Be ant awn 2 ir field oe —— - 
ligion, are proper fields of study for a un 


versity. No part of the domain of human 
experience, knowledge or ideas ean | 
off as forbidden ground. 

ent I do not mean 


13 
te universitv snould 


In making this statem 
to imply that the sta 


this is no more true of 


dogmatize; but 
politics and religion than it is of agricu 
ture. In no field should the methods of the 


university be that of dogmatic teaching. 
The facts concerning any subject should b 


broadly dealt with: none should be 


their bearings should be considered with ref 
erence to the principles which flow from 
them; and always without bias. The atti- 
tude of the professor in regard to every 
subject sl d be that of a candid judge 
not that of an adv wate, but an abso itely 


free and fearless judge who feels heavily 
f his position of 


the responsibility Ol 
ould consider the problem 


The professor sh 
before him in the light of pure reason with 


thought but to find the truth, wholly 


no nna 
uninfluenced by popular sentiment or pas- 
sion. Shall the university be free to teach 
that a certain practise 1! ivriculture is 


wrong and advocate a new and improved 


practise, and the same principle not apply 


in polities and in morals? Such a position 
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would be intolerable. No institution which has the right to assume t 


does not handle the humanities in all their monopoly of trutl The sti 
amplifications under the same principles sity, above most ss of 1 . 
that it handles the pure and applied sci recognize the mplexit f t 
ences is worthy of the name of a university. impossibility of art 
In taking part in the work of advance and so wit it fear 
ment of the state the staff of the univers 
should be free from intellectual arrogance 
1 devoid of any attempt to fo1 then 
deas upon the people. If the state gives found 
1? l ol i | nv a id ny ST il to I 
ini ty staff, also the people of tl t 
state should be free to accept or reject as my phrase, but | 
! idgment may indicate. 
soul of - 
HE COMMON IDEALS OF THE ENDOWED AND Every man of hig! 
STATE UNIVERSITIES soul. Every institutior \ 
llowever. the endows | institutions and the upbuilding rt humanit i l i! 
he state universities are more alike than yr prison Sa part or 1 
unlike: and whether their funds are from Every school and coll s a part of that 
publie or private sources they are in fact soul; and it should be the 
publie trusts. In recent years the differ- as large a part as possil 1 
ences between the two classes of institutions the culm n { . 
are becoming less accentuated rather than of the state, would be a n rable inst 
re a ntuated st 
The development of the gradu school b rge s tort S ort 
7 sities w h has broug The universit uld 1 r 
» the foreground in those institutions the but a leader and in all field 
advancement of knowledge and the creation \t ! nt 3 
of scholars, has eliminated the greatest dif Lawren Low mone 
ference which existed between the endowed notes sounded, one clear 
universities and the state universities. The thers. Said James Bn 
recent deliberate adoption by a number of 
the larger endowed institutions of the defi 
nite policy of earrying out knowledge to That is to say, tl 
the people has brought the endowed insti- serve present 1 if 


tutions closer to the state university. In above them and lead to | 
every fundamental their duties are alike. The unrest which has charact 
They are the institutions of the country first decade of s twenti ir" 
upon which democracy must depend for led to many new proposals elds. ‘1 
leadership in the humanities, in science, in conservatives have metimes been 
art, in polities. irbed becaus« ha irl 
It is by the free contest of ideas and t ! t i\ i? i ass 


ideals often widely diverging, that progress 2 l lest L has pine 


is made. It is evident that no group of m said it the u ers ild keep 
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that it should take no part in their econ- 
sideration; that it should let the battle be 
fought out by others without any attempt 
at leadership. This position the university 
must firmly resist. At times of unrest when 
new and important issues are arising, when 
old convictions are being questioned, is a 
time when the men of learning, who should 
know the facts broadly, and who have no 
purpose but the greatest good of the great 
est number, should be absolutely free. If 
at such times those who should be leaders 
do not throw their intellect and influence 
in the right direction, there is danger that 
demagoguery and passion may lead in 
wrong directions with resulting disaster. It 
is because of the present general unrest that 
I again formulate the principles in refer- 
ence to a free university, well established 
for a hundred years, lest by any deviation 
from them at this eritical time the uni- 
versity shall fail to do its duty to the 
nation. 

The progress of the nation will continue. 
The old ideals and ideas will be moditied. 
The human race is ever moving upward 
and onward: but such movement always 
involves vexation, strife, dissension, often 
pain on the part of those who are disturbed 
in their convictions. No advance has ever 
been made without suffering: such is the 
cost of progress. This is alike true of the 
labor-saving machine and of the forward 
intellectual or spiritual step. In order that 
the suffering and pain of advance shall be 
reduced to a minimum; in order that the 
benefactions of the advance shall be a 
maximum and far outweigh the cost, it is 
encumbent that the universities play their 
part in leadership. Times of unrest, of 
changing ideas and ideals, are above all 
the times when the university should be 
most active in the guidance of public 
opinion. 

Times of unrest and change are not the 


times for the university to trim; they are 


the time to set every sail from the main 
course to the sky sails so that all may draw. 
If at a time of stress the university furls 
its sails the people will lose eonfidence in 
the institution that remains supinely in the 
harbor when the state is confronted with 
vital questions concerning which assistance 
should be given. The nation and the states 
have a right to demand of the university 
expert service in valuing a publie utility; 
it has equally the right to demand expert 
service in polities and sociology. 
CHarLes R. Van HIseE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCON 


CITIZENSHIP IN A REPUBLIC! 

Ir is worth crossing half the continent to 
be able to join with the teachers of the 
United States in celebrating this, the one 
hundred and fortieth anniversary of our 
nation’s independence Your association 
represents 30,000 teachers, the responsible 
instructors of the great majority of our 
twenty-five million school children. You 
stand next to the nation’s spiritual ad- 


visers in the importance of your work—the 


head being second only to the heart in the 
influence which it exerts on human destiny 
and happiness. 

‘‘Out of the heart are the issues of life, 
says the Wise Man, but the heart needs a 


’? 


trained mind to assist it if the life is to be 
largely fruitful. The heart directs but edu- 
eation multiplies the individuals’ power 
and capacity for service. As educators you 
deal with morals as weil as with mind and 
manners and you share with the clergy the 
distinction of being the most poorly paid of 
all publie servants, if payment is measured 
by salary alone. This injustice may be 
remedied in part, and should be remedied 
as far as possible, but there is one factor in 
the equation which can not be eliminated. 

1 Address before the general session of the Na- 


tional Education Association, July 4. 
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The preacher and the teacher find a satisfae 
tion in the consciousness of being helpful t 
itself, 


others, and this satisfaction is, in 


It 
to be able to enter into the life of the young, 
into the right chan 


ls a great privilege 


small compensation. 


to lead their thoughts 
nels, to mold their opinions on vital ques 


tions and to implant in them the ideals 
which eontrol their lives. This opportunity, 
ind the joy which comes with it, must be 


into account in estimating relative 


S What educator, approaching the 
end of his career, would exchange his place 


taken 


iccess, 


t} 


in ul 


ie hearts of his pupils for all the money 
‘ollected by one who has absorbed from the 
world without contributing in like propor- 
mn to society's progress ? 

While the teacher is primarily concerned 
with the development of mind and char- 

‘ter, he not be indifferent to that 
which affects the body’s welfare. Physical 


exercise 1s so essential that the gymnasium 


has come to be a part of every well-equ pped 


+ 


can 


Ss ‘hool, and the teacher is expected to share 
in the enthusiasm which athletics excite. 
Just now an effort is being made to sub- 


stitute military training for the games of 
the playground. I hope the teachers in 
our public schools will not yield to the 


clamor for militarism; it is not the voice of 


the people but an echo from the battlefields 
in Europe. The temporary excitement of a 
world war should not be allowed to disturb 
system. The 


our permanent educational 
school is not a transient institution; it will 


still abide with us ‘‘when the battle flags 
are furled.”’ 

Peace and not war is the 
an and the teacher may well insist upon 


normal state of 
ni 
the postponement of any proposed changes 
in school method until such changes can be 
considered with calmness and deliberation. 
It is unreasonable to ask the school author- 
ities to act in hot blood or in fright. The 
people are not likely to favor frontier pre- 
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vernment 


with our g 

the conviction that we delay 
teaching of the science of goverm \ 
majority of our voters do not go nd 


the eighth grade of the 


assume the resp 


therefore 


prehensive 


zenship without a clear and con 
understanding of the pr ples and meth 
ods of the government under which they 
live. I am sure | voice your sentiments 
when I plead for greater simplicity in th: 
rye 


treatment of this subject, that it may 
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brought to the aitention of the students at 
an earlier period in their school life. 

I venture to present ten propositions. 

1. The social ideal towards which the 
world is moving requires that human insti- 
tutions shall approximate towards the 
divine measure of rewards and this can only 
be realized when each individual is able to 
draw from society a reward proportionate 
to his contribution to society. 

2. The form of government which gives 
the best assurance of attaining this ideal 
is the form in which the people rule—a 
government deriving its Just powers from 
the consent of the governed—the form de 
seribed by Lincoln as ‘‘a government of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people.’’ This being the people’s govern- 
ment, it is their duty to live for it in time 


of peace and to die for it, if necessary, in 


3. The chief duty of governments, in so 
far as they are coercive, is to restrain those 
who would interfere with the inalienable 
rights of the individual, among which are 
the right to life, the right to liberty, the 
right to the pursuit of happiness, and the 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of one’s conscience. 

4. In so far as governments are coopera- 
tive, they approach perfection in propor- 
tion as they adjust with justice the joint 
burdens which it is necessary to impose and 
distribute with equity the incidental bene- 
fits which come from the disbursement of 
the money raised by taxation. 

5. Competition is so necessary a foree in 
business that public ownership is impera- 
tive wherever competition is impossible. A 
private monopoly is indefensible and in- 
tolerable. 

6. ‘‘ Absolute acquiescence in the decision 
of the majority’’ is, as Jefferson declares, 
‘*the vital principle of republics, from which 
is no appeal but to force, the vital prin- 


‘iple and immediate parent of despotism.”’ 

7. As acquiescence in the permanent 
existence of a wrong is not to be expected, 
it is the duty of every citizen to assist in 
securing a free expression of the will of the 
people, to the end that all abuses may be 
remedied as soon as possible. No one can 
claim to be a good citizen who is indifferent. 
Civie duty requires attendance at primaries 
and conventions as at th polls. 


8. The government being the people’s 


business, it necessarily follows that its 
operations should be at all times open to 
the public view. Freedom of speech is 


essential to representative government, and 
publicity is as essential to | 
tration. ‘‘Equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none’’ is the maxim whic! 
should control in all departments of gov 
ernment. 

9. Each individual finds his greatest se- 
curity in the intelligence and happiness of 
his fellows—the welfare of each being the 
eoneern of all, and he should therefor 
exert himself to the utmost to improve con- 
ditions for all and to elevate the level upon 
which all stand. 

10. While serupulously careful to live 
up to his civie responsibilities, the citizen 
should never forget that the larger part of 
every human life is lived outside ef the 
domain of government, and that he renders 
the largest service to others when he brings 
himself into harmony with the law of God, 
who has made service the measure of 
ereatness. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION: 

Ir gives me peculiar pleasure to accept 

the invitation with which you have so 

generously honored me, because it offers me 


1 Address before the general session of the Na- 


tional Education Association, July 6. 








the opportunity of bringing to your atte! 
tl 
public education which have been forcibly 


impressed upon me as a result of my recent 
visit to South America. 

At the great 
recently held in Buenos Aires, in which all 


international conference 
the republies of the western hemisphere, ex- 
cept Mexico, were represented, there was a 
common impulse to realize the inspiring 
ideal of that beneficent Pan-Americanism 
whieh for almost a century has been the 
foremost statesmen of th 


dream of the 
Men of intellectual 


American continents. 
force and commanding character exchanged 
as and discussed the means of achieving 
grreat purpose in view. It 
“1 that public edueation directed along 


] 


right lines would be a potentia 


luenes ilk 
creating that better understanding through 
which ‘‘ Americans of both continents may 
be drawn together in bonds of honorable 
partnership and mutual advantage,’’ and 


realize the more securely and effectively 


those common ideals of individual liberty, 
national independence and self government, 
which are the most vital features of our 
western civilization. 

What is Pan-Americanism { 

President Wilson, in his message to the 
Congress, December, 1915, admirably de- 


fined it when he said: 


that the states of America are not hostile rivals but 
cooperating friends, that their growing sens 
of community of interest, alike in matters 

al and in matters economie, is likely to g tl 
a new significance as factors in international af 
fairs and in the political history of the world It 


presents them as in a very deep and true sense a 


init in world affairs, spiritual partners, st ng 
together because thinking together, quick with 


common sympathies and common ideals. Sey 


rated they are subject to all the cross currents 


ries; united in spirit and purpose they can not 
disappointed of their peaceful destiny. 


This is Pan-Americanism. It has none of the 


yn some important questions relating to 
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extent of generosity, in our relations with 
weaker nations. We must accord them in 
fullest measure what we would unhesitat- 
ingly exact of any power for ourselves. 
The policies of the President during the 
last two vears as outlined in his publie 
speeches and his messages to the Congress 
have largely counteracted these unfortu- 
rate influences and have produced a pro- 
found and favorable impression in South 
and Central America. Our acceptance of 
the tender of friendly offices by some of the 
South American states in delicate matters 
of diplomacy established a new precedent 
and showed our appreciation of their 
friendship and of their importance in the 
family of nations. But the thing which has 
done most to destroy suspicion and to cre- 
ate confidence was the President’s recent 
suggestion to all the governments of Cen- 
tral and South America of the willingness 
of the United States to enter into treaties 
with them for mutual guarantees of terri- 
torial integrity and political independence. 
This is in effect an enlargement of the 
Monroe Doctrine because it offers to our 
southern neighbors assurances against ag- 
gression on the part of the United States in 
addition to the protection they already have 
under the Monroe Doctrine, against the ex- 
tension of European systems of government 
to any part of the American continent. It 
is a noble expression of the unselfish pur- 
pose of the United States to maintain the 
principles of true demoeracy throughout the 
western hemisphere. With the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of every 
American state secured against European 
interference, against aggression by the 
United States and against aggression as be- 
tween themselves, a glorious opportunity 
will be presented for the development of 
their resources and the growth of their civi- 
lization under the fructifying influences of 
established peace and friendship. 


After these really splendid achievements 
what else remains to be done? The pro- 
motion of a better understanding between 
the peoples themselves of the several Ameri- 
can states is the next great step. Trans- 
portation, communication and trade rela- 
tions are invaluable and indispensable agen- 
cies but education is a paramount factor. 
The Treasury Department, with its varied 
and important activities, is in itself a kind 
of university extension system and as See- 
retary of the Treasury I am obliged to be 
something of a schoolmaster myself! So 
| have a sympathetic comprehension of the 
problems with which you have to deal and 
of the profound importance of the work 
you are doing in shaping and training the 
material on which the usefulness and per- 
manency of democratic institutions must 
rest not only in the United States but 
throughout the Americas. The _ public- 
school system is the very foundation of an 
intelligent and enlightened democracy. 

There is probably no school system in the 
world which is subjected to such constant 
and searching analysis and criticism as that 
of the United States. This is due not so 
much to the defects of the system as to the 
fact that under our plan of school adminis- 
tration it is the public opinion of the com- 
munity which finally determines the organ- 
ization, the purposes and the trend of the 
educational system. While this has been 
the source of some weakness it has had the 
great advantage of keeping the standards 
of publie instruction in relatively close 
touch with national needs. In order that 
our educational system may perform its 
high mission, it is necessary that it should 
reflect every change in our national life, 
meeting every new need as soon as it arises. 

We are at the present moment going 
through one of those evolutionary changes 
which fundamentally affect our interna- 
tional relations and involve a heavy obliga- 
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tion on the common-school system of our 
country. 

What I South 


pressed me deeply with the grave disad- 


learned in America im- 
vantages accruing to cur national life and 


to our international relations because of 
our widespread ignorance not only of the 
history but of the significance of the pro- 
found changes that have been taking place 
in the countries of South and Central 
America during the last fifty years and of 
the importance of the civilization that is 
developing in that section of the American 
continent. I do not mean to criticize but 
simply to record a fact, when I say that the 
public schools of the United States have not 
contributed their fuil share toward incul 
cating in the youth of the country, a proper 
understanding of the political, economic 
and social development of our sister repub 
lics. It is this lack of understanding that 
has prevented the growth of a sufficiently 
enlightened public opinion in the United 
States Latin-American 


with reference to 


affairs. It is this absence of sympathetic 
comprehension that makes it so easy to mis- 
lead publie opinion in the United States, 
and so often to cause unwitting injury to 
our Latin-American relations. 

American history is taught as if it begins 
and ends with the history of the United 
States; American geography is interpreted 
as if it were the geography of the United 
States. 
dustry the provincial view is too frequently 


In the study of commerce and in- 


taken that Latin America is merely a sort of 
United 
It is no wonder that the average 


supply of material for the 
States. 


boy and girl are inclined to look upon the 


raw 


vast territories to the south of us as a wilder- 
ness, the seat of a backward civilization and 
peopled by a backward race. 

I am sure that it is not necessary for me 
to burden you with arguments emphasizing 
the desirability of acquainting the youth of 


AND 


SOCIETY 4] 


the country with the econon polit il and 
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hg real progress 

The history of ft Spanish-A 
struge lor Indep en Sa mos spn 
Ing reeord The obstacles that the Nort] 
American color ies had to overcom we 
not so formidable as those which confronte: 
the revolted Spanish colomies. The decades 
immediately succeeding the first movement 
for independence present, in the face of 
almost overwhelming discouragements. a 
record of devotion, self-sacrifice and w 


triumph of 


swerving faith in the ultimate 
free institutions which compel the deepest 
this 


respect and admiration. The story of 


struggle, if properly presented and inter 


preted, would mean much to the youth of 


our country. It would make them appreci 
ate the similarity of ideals which dominated 
the founders of the political system of the 
United States and the 


American independence, 


leaders of Latin 


and would serve 
to develop a sympathetic understanding of 
the political life and institutions of these 
countries. We are apt to think of Central 
and South America as a whole, without any 
appreciation of the fact that each country 
has passed through a different process, and 
that the history of the nineteenth century 


is a history of adaptation of political insti 
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tutions to the economic, racial and social 
environment peculiar to each, resulting in 
great diversity in form of government and 
in diversity no less striking in the opera- 
tion of political institutions. 

During the last century the American 


continent has been the great laboratory of 


political evolution, furnishing a body of 


material to the teacher of history and civies 
which we have hardly begun to utilize. 

The development of that true spirit of 
continental solidarity with the peoples of 
Central and South America for which we 
are striving would be set forward immeas 
urably if we would give more attention to 
their language and literature. The teach- 
ing of Spanish should be made compulsory 
in our publie schools—in fact a resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the Interna- 
tional High Commission at Buenos Aires 
recommending to each government that in 
all schools supported by public funds or 
aided in any way by publie funds the stady 
of English, Spanish and Portuguese should 
be obligatory. It is astonishing that so few 
people in our country, relatively speaking, 
understand that in the most populous re- 
publie in South America—Brazil—the lan- 
guage is Portuguese and not Spanish. We 
do not pay enough attention to the study of 
Spanish in our schools, while on the other 
hand English is taught to a very large ex- 
tent in the schools of South America. 

At the present time we rarely think of 
citing Latin-American publicists and scien- 
tists. Practically no reference is ever made 
to Latin-American literature. We pay little 
attention to the currents of thought of 
Central or South America; unmindful of 
the fact that important contributions have 
been made and are constantly being made in 
every department of literary and scientific 
effort. I would not for a moment disparage 
the study of French or German, nor belittle 
the treasures which a knowledge of these 





inguages unfolds, but I do wish to submit 
to you the desirability of aequainting our 
youth with the intellectual effort and the 
intellectual achievement of the American 
continent. 

[ also wish to make a plea for closer co- 
operation between the republics of the 
American continent in matters affecting the 
ordinary transactions of daily life. From 
a great number of possible contributions to 
this end the question of uniformity in 
standai 1s of weights and measures is of the 
utmost importance. I doubt whether any 
of us fully appreciates the extent to which 
diversity of standards, as in other matters, 
represents a barrier to closer international 
cooperation. The metric system has been 
throughout Latin 


universally accepted 


America. Acceptance of this system in the 
United States, if it ever comes, will depend 
in large measure on the growth of a body of 
opinion favorable to the system developed 
in the publie schools of the country. But 
whether we adopt it or not we should study 
it more effectively in our public schools be- 
cause our relations with Latin America will 
constantly increase and we must equip our 
vouths to meet their responsibilities in these 
new fields with credit to themselves and 
honor to their country. 

I have welcomed the opportunity to lay 
these matters before you because their im- 
portance was constantly impressed upon me 
in connection with the work of the Inter- 
national High Commission. That great 
body was created by the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics for the express purpose of 
removing the obstacles to closer financial 
and commercial cooperation and larger 
intercourse between the republics of Amer- 
ica. Every thoughtful person must recog- 
nize the fact that the public schools can 
contribute effectively toward the accom- 
plishment of this desirable end. It is 
largely a matter of education. 
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[pon you, men and women of the Na 
onal Edueation Association, rests the ult 
ate responsibility of making effective the 
icy of Pan-Americanism formulated by 
ir President in a series of addresses whic 
have resounded throughout the entire 
vestern hemisphere ; upon you rests the task 
* developing in the youth of the country a 
rroader understanding of the forees that 


ave shaped American history, a keener 


ppreciation of the significance of the di 
elopment of free institutions on the Amer 
in continent and a deeper sympathy wit 
o«) ¢ + ‘ ¢ } A2s 
aspirations of sister nations who LKeE 
irselves, are endeavoring to translate int 


ties the ideals of American demo racy 
WituiaMm G. McApoo 
TREA :y DEPARTME? 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE DISMISSAL OF CHICAGO TEACHERS 
BELONGING TO THE TEACHERS 
FEDERATION 

ResoLtutTions denouncing the recent actior 
f the Chicago Board of Education in dis 
missing without cause a number of teacher 
from the public-school system were unani 
mously adopted at a largely attended meeting 
held on July 6 in connection with the New 
York meeting of the National Education As 
sociation under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Teachers, in the auditorium ot 
the High School of Commerce. 

Unionism as a means of protection f 
teachers was advocated by Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, Professor John Dewey, Superintendent 
William McAndrew, William FE. Grady, and 
Mrs. Ida L. M. Fursman. The meeting was 
presided over by Charles B. Stillman, presi 
dent of the American Federation of Teachers. 

The resolutions as adopted are to be sent to 
the chief educational authorities of the several 
states and to the United States Commissioner 


of Education. They say: 


The social and technical efficiency of the public 
schools depends upon the establishment of high 
personal and professional standards for the teach- 
ing staff. 
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Dodge, William ¢ 
English, Gertrude 
Cox, Henry ¢ 
Ahern, Luey G 
Allen, Edith | 
Anderson, Helen | 





ApMadoc, William special 
teacher of 1 sk 

Babeoek, Ida 

Bergey, Angeline A. 

Boughan, \r \ 

Bied Rosalia K 

*Buhma Elizabeth ¢ 

Clark, Elizabet 

*Dwver, Mary F 

*Donecker, Franklin C pri 
cipal 

Fahey, Kather I 

*Feely, Mary E 

*Foote, Regina M 

*Freeman, May 

*French, Hattie Peary 


*Fursman, Ida L. M. (head : 


sistant 
Genson, Majorie 
Gristy, Simon P. 


Guggenheim, Irene 


*Haley, Eliza 
*Harden, Frances 
“Hayes, Serena H. 


*Hickey, Nano T. 
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Higgins, Mary A. . Inefficient 


Hollinger, Anna E . Fair 
*Keary, Alice T. (head assist- 

ant) : . Excellent 
Kennedy, Arrabella B. .Good 


*Kelly, Margaret W. . Excellent 
Kidder, Helen Excellent—Inef. 
*Kinsey, May Owens .Good 
*Kremer, Mary H. . Excellent 
Lacey, N. May . Inefficient 
Lenock, Julia . Inefficient 
*Lewis, Cora E. 


Markle, Mary 


(principal , 
Inefficient 


*Mc Bee, Rose cr00d 
MeCoart, Catherine .Fair 
*Miller, Janet Good 


*Moynihan, Mary A. Excellent 
®Murray, Mary E. Excellent 
*Nowlan, Eleanor L. . Exeellent 
*O’Connor, Nora M Excellent 
I 
I 


*O’Donohue, Agnes M. ixcellent 
*O’Reilly, Mary .Exeellent 
*Patterson, Mary K. Good 
*Pease, Leonora .Good 


*Prendergast, Amelia M. . Excellent 
Raefsynder, Florence . Inefficient 
*Raven, Albertine (head assist- 

ant ......Superior 
Rhenstrom, Christine .Inefticient 
*Robson, Mary .Exeellent 
*Rochford, Sara C. .Execellent 
*Schiffin, Ida . Exeellent 
Schneider, A. Harriet ... Inefficient 
*Schottenfels, Ida M . .Good 
*Seaman, Katherine B. . Superior 
*Shanley, Caroline M . Excellent 
Tunelius, Ellen C. . Inefficient 


a, 2 ere Superior 
*Watson, Elsie C. . Excellent 
*Wellers, Meta .Good 
*Walen, Annie M. (head assist- 

ant ) .. .Good 


*White, Kate A. . Excellent 

* Asterisks indicate members of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation. 

The following corrections should be made 
in the 7'ribune list: Elizabeth C. Buhmann 
Excellent (mark omitted); Mary F. Dwyer— 
Mary E. Feeley and 
Murray should be starred; they are 
All the federation mem- 


Excellent (marked Good). 
Mary FE. 
federation members. 
bers were reported efficient by principals and 
district superintendents and were recommended 
for re-election by the superintendent of schools, 
Mr. John D. Shoop. 

Mr. Jacob M. Loeb, president of the Chicago 
Board of Education made out the list, which 
was kept secret from the public, the teachers, 
and members of the Board of Education until 
the moment of voting on the election of teach- 
ers on June 27. At that time Mr. Loeb re- 
fused to give any reason for his blacklist. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE MILITARY TRAINING 
COMMISSION 

Dr. Tuomas A. Storey, director of physical 
training at the New York City College, will 
resign this position to become state inspector 
for physical training under the State Military 
Training Commission, which will direct the 
operation of the new law requiring military 
training in the public schools of the state. 
The appointment of Dr. Storey was announced 
on July 8 by Dr. John H. Finley, state com- 
missioner of education, and a member of the 
Military Training Commission. The follow- 
ing statement was issued in connection with 


the appointment: 


Dr. Storey will assist largely the Military Trai 
ing Commission in the prescription for effect 
health education in all the schools of the state 
It is the duty of the commission to make imme 


diate recommendations to the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York for the training 
of all pupils from eight years upward, and the re 
gents in turn to administer the system uf phys- 
eal training in the schools. This and super 
vision over military trainvig, now being given in 
summer camps, will be the main work of the com 
mission, 


f Dr. Storey, as well as in 


In the appointment ¢ 
the governor’s appointment of Dr. George J. 
Fisher, a well-known physical training advocate, 
as a member of the Military Training Commission, 
and the regents’ designation of Commissioner 
Finley as a member, it is understod that a broad 
interpretation of physical training will be made, 
such for instance as will fit young men for the 
duties of citizenship in times of peace or in times 
of war. This it will be remembered is directly 
in line with the recent recommendations of the 
National Education Association, and Dr. Storey’s 
appointment is significant, following as it does 
close on the heels of the adjournment of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Dr. Storey is at present the professor and direc 
tor of hygiene in the College of the City of New 
York, which position he has held since 1910. He 
was first made associate professor and director 
of physical instruction and held that position at 
the College of the City of New York from 1906 
to 1910. 
born at Burden, Kan., Jan. 29, 1875. Graduated 
from the Stanford University, California, in 1896; 


He is a physician and physiologist, was 


attended Hopkins Laboratory, Pacific Grove, Cal., 
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in the summer of 1897 and 1898; University of 
Michigan, 1900; Hlarvard Medical School, M.D., 
1905; assistant in gymnasium, 1896 and 1897; 
nstructor in hygiene and organic training, 1897 
1902-1906, 


professor of hygiene; 


University; 


1YO0L, assistant 
Stanford 
Harvard Medical School, 1905. 


Dr. Storey has made important researches 


assistant in physiology, 


eference to muscular contract Al eflect i 
fatigue in exe e upon t ilso the effect 
es of the brain on vasomotor nte a 
s a member of mar nportant physical i 
ga medical soci s tl ghout the ntry 


EDUCATION AT THE ENGLISH PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


wing letter has been sent to the 


In view of the grave erisis through which we 
are passing, we venture to ask you to join us in 
a demand that boys at the public schools should 
be properly trained in subjects essential for our 
national life. We consider a mastery of science and 


languages is necessary to fit our sons 


or modern 
to take their prope: aces in modern life, whether 

science, commerce, or the Forces of the Crow: 

\ grave warning has lately been issued, s 
by the most eminent scientific professors, point 
ing out the immediate necessity for a proper edu 
ation in science; for both in the Services and in 
every branch of commerce is involved the use of 
scientific data and a sound knowledge of scientitic 
processes, and it constitutes a grave national 
danger that this subject is so inadequately taught 
in our publie schools. Few boys leave the public 
schools able to converse freely in modern lan 
guages; the presence of so many interpreters in 
the British Army is absolute evidence on this 
point. It is clearly seen how immensely important 
are these two subjects for our sons, whatever 
may be their future professions. The wonderful 
efficiency of the Germans, both in science and 
languages, points to the fact that their schools 
and universities answer these two vital require- 
ments better than do ours. We consider that a 
sound knowledge of our own language and litera- 
ture, modern geography, English and European 
history should be taught in our public schools far 
more thoroughly than is done at present. 

We wish to point out that the classical training 
in public schools is for the average boy a deplor 
able waste of most valuable time, and though a 


small minority doubtless derive advantages fro 
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on and there are given this week several of 
the more important addresses before the gen- 
eral sessions. Subsequent numbers will con- 
tain other addresses and abstracts of papers 
presented before the departments and the affili- 
ated organizations. There is also given her 
the account of the annual meeting of the 
active members as reported in the New York 
Times, which gave the fullest account of th 
meeting, though all the city papers gave much 


space to it. The question of military training 
in the schools attracted special attention dur- 
ing the meeting, and there is here reproduced 
part of the declaration of principles adopted 
last year as well as the resolutions of the pres- 
ent year. The editor would be glad to receive 
from members of the National Education As- 
sociation and others, letters discussing this 
question. This occasion may be taken to call 
attention to the fact that the journal welcomes 
discussion of topies of current educational 
interest for which its weekly appearance fits 
it. This also holds for shorter articles and 
notes on educational events. University and 
college news can be obtained, as most institu 
tions have a press service or issue alumni 
journals, but it is much more difficult to ob- 
tain full news regarding school systems. While 
longer articles can be arranged by the editor, 
he must depend on voluntary assistance for 


discussion, notes and news. 


Mr. Water L. Brown, librarian of the Pub- 
lie Library of Buffalo, was elected president of 
the American Library Association for 1916- 
1917, at its meeting in Asbury Park from June 
26 to July 1. Miss Mabel Plummer, whose ad- 
dress as retiring president was printed in 
ScHoot AnD Society last week, was prevented 


through serious illness from being present. 


Dr. Apert Suiets of New York City has 
been elected city superintendent of schools of 
Los Angeles at a salary of $8,000 a year. The 
salary formerly paid the city superintendents 
there was $6,000 a year. Dr. Shiels, who is 
the dirertor of the bureau of reference and re- 
search of the New York City Board of Edu- 
Early this 
spring he was granted a leave of absence for 


cation, will accept the position. 
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t] pur} ) I mi 


iking a survey of the L 
Angeles public-school System. 

FRANK Butter Trotter, acting president 
the State University of West Virginia, has 
been elected president. 

Dr. Cuauncey P. Co_ecrove, vice-president 
of the Iowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar 
Falls, has been appointed president I U ppe r 
Iowa University. 


J. C. Brown, director of the training schoo 





for teachers at the Unive rsity of 


acct pted the presid ney ot the ni rmal scho 


at St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


BaMBeRGER, M.A. (CG 


lumbia), has been appointed instructor in edu 


Miss FiLorence E. 


eation in the Johns Hopkins University. 


THE committee on military training ap- 
pointed by John D. Shoop, superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
eation Association, as given out by the press 
bureau at New York is as follows: Superin- 
tendent Henry Snyder, chairman, Jersey City; 
Superintendent W. M. Davisson, Pittsburgh; 
Superintendent J. G. Collicott, Indianapolis; 
Superintendent Franklin B. Dyer, Boston; 
Superintendent J. M. Gwinn, New Orleans; 
Superintendent Frank B. Cooper, Seattle; 
President Edmund J. James, Illinois Stat: 
University, Urbana; Superintendent Chas. 
S. Meek, San Antonio; Associate Superin- 
tendent Andrew 8S. Edson, New York. It is 
noticeable that this committee did not in- 
clude the name of a single teacher or of 
single woman. It appears, however, that Mrs. 
Fanny Fern Andrews has since been added to 
the committee. 


WE learn from The Public Servant that th« 
general faculty of the University of Texas 
voted at a recent meeting that the president 
of the university appoint a committee of seven 
to investigate the subject of training for pub- 
lie service. The members of the committee 
are: Professor A. C. Ellis, director of the ex- 
tension department; Professor T. U. Taylor, 
dean of the engineering department; Pro- 
fessor C. S. Potts, assistant dean of the law 
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rtment; Professor Spurgeon Bell, chair- 
ian, school of business administrat on; Pro lar igs i feratur 1] 
fessor Herman G. James, associate professor rratefulls 


f government; Professor A. B. Wolfe, pro- Tne Senate of the } 


fessor of economies and sociology; Professor their meeting on J ‘ 
W. R. Manning, adjunct professor of Spanish tion of ¢) : 
American history, and Professor Charles G Jamea } K D3 
Haines, professor of government, chairm : Piees = 
AFTER condemning the practises of A. L t k 's ( 
MeDonald, supervising principal of the Hami \ 
ton Township schools, the New Jersey Stat pened at Western R ve | 
Board of Education on July 1 demanded his yinnil f t next 
resignation. The Township School Board ser 
ing in 1914 and 1915 is also condemn ‘ 
1use of its inattention to the transaction of by 
business affairs in the district. This report } ’ 1 
was made by the advisory board of the st 
body. —— 
IN presenting Mr. Lewis Perry for the 
gree of master of arts at Yale University Ya! edgy | ' . . 
Professor T. S. Woolsey said: “A graduat: tural science I ha ' , is a 


and professor at Williams, Mr. Perry has ‘fessor but with the Atl 
urned from the academic career to the night could applay a great va 
mares and daydreams, the burdens and en food paying | tol t that l 


thusiasms of a great school. At Phillips — oy Qe ed to have no a 


. 2 » ° . , — ‘ trv me |} é } } 
Exeter, his insight, his sympathy, his breadth 
° . Wa rss ( il four ‘ ; } 
and his courage, make the old place young 
° rr ° . ny be jUlé ertain a i 
again. ‘The wise in heart shall be called pr 3 i oo 
ey is t i I 
dent, and the sweetness of the lips increaseth } a] ¢ ‘ 
‘ ‘ it aiso P| i t i 1 
learning.’ ” ¢ anv ti the ‘ 


on , . , eium an the rituel to the beneie ' 
[nue Pasteur Medal of the faculty of arts - th piritu atea 


and sciences of Harvard University has been ~“!" "4 ~ 
. . —_— b is it will give them to } 
iwarded to Edward Reese Roberts, of Cap 
' = regulate tucinations ; 
Girardeau, Mo., an out-of-course student, the 
Sil reiy 


successful contestant in an annual debate on a 
subject drawn from contemporary French poli ; 
ties; subject: “Resolved, That the policy of 9 “°° PFS uted 1 : oo ng : 
the French in Morocco during the present cen mn, Ot 
tury has made due allowance for the rights of 
other European nations.” 


Tue alumni of the University of California 
Medical School have offered to give $400 a departments of a modern high schoo] It 
year for five years to maintain the William cost. 
Watt Kerr scholarship in medicine in honor of 
Dr. Kerr, clinical professor of medicine in the 
University of California. 


including site and equipment, $75,000 


rials the regents of the State University t 

Washington have been compelled to alter 
Sir James Roserts has offered £10,000 to the original plans for the new political science and 

University of Leeds for the foundation and ¢ommerce building, the excavation f 














— 
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already has been nearly comple ted. As planné d 


the total cost of the building would be $205,- 
000 and there is only $150,000 available. It 
has therefore been decided to decrease the size 
originally proposed. The structure will be 151 
feet by 70, instead of 207 by 70. In finish and 
1e building will be the same as the new 
home economics building of the same quad- 
rangle. An effort will be made to have it ready 
for occupancy by February 1, 1917. 

We learn from the Journal of Education 
that a teachers’ retirement fund has been estab- 
lished in Topeka, Kans., under the leadership 
of Superintendent H. B. Wilson. Beginning 


l] 
last spring, new teachers who sign contracts 
do so with the understanding that one per cent. 
of their salaries is to be paid into the retire 
ment fund, the same per cent. as teachers nov 
participating in the plan pay. The board ap- 
propriates an amount necessary to bring the 
fund total up to the estimated expense. The 
retirement payment is made on a $500 a year 
basis, 

In the thirteenth annual session of the 
summer school at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which opened on July 10, many 
new features have been added to the curric 
ulum. The department of education will offer 


pportunity for the observation of practical 


demonstrations in teaching. A model high 
school and grade school, with eight grades and 
a kindergarten, is conducted by teachers 
selected to represent the best school systems of 
the country. Periods of observation are fol- 
lowed by discussions under direct charge of 
the heads of the departments. The depart- 
ment of psychology also conducts a special 
school this year, and opportunity is thus given 
to study the methods of training backward 
and abnormal children. Here also periods of 
observation are followed by discussions. The 
following departments of instruction will offer 
courses: Anthropology, architecture, bacteriol- 
ogy, botany, chemistry, economics, education, 
finance and commerce, French, geography, 
German, history, Italian, Latin, mathematics, 
music, philosophy, physical education, physics, 
psychology, sociology, Spanish and zoology. 


Tue summer session of the University of 


North Dakota is held from June 19 to July 28. 
rhe attendance in the college section numbers 
136 students. The attendance in the elemen- 
tary section is 134. The college section is 
under the direction of Dr. A. J. Ladd, professor 
f education at the university. Professor C. C. 
Schmidt, superintendent of the model high 


school of the university, is in charge of the 
elementary section of the summer school. 


At the University of Cambridge the pro- 
posed grace relating to the admission of wo- 
n to the first and second M.B. examinations 
and the examination in architectural studies 
been withdrawn, in order that reports on 
the s ibject may be presented to the senate by 
the boards concerned. 
rie following resolution was passed by the 
British Catholie Education Council at its 
annual general meeting, with the Duke of Nor- 
folk in the chair: 
That the Catholic Education Council renews 
ts emphatic protest against the ontinuance in 
force of Articles 23 and 24 of the regulations 


A) S¢ hools, 


for secondary schools, which penalize mar 
not on the ground of educational efficiency, but 
solely on account of their religion, and which 
prevent the opening ef any Catholic independent 
schools; accordingly it begs to urge strongly upon 
the Board of Education the justice and necessity 
of withdrawing or modifying these articles in 
the interest of Catholic children and their future 


value as citizens of the State. 


On the Board of Agriculture vote in the 
House of Commons Mr. Acland is reported in 
the London Times to have said that the scheme 
of agricultural education had been retarded by 
reason of the war, but undoubtedly the pop- 
ularity of agricultural education had ad- 
vanced, and there had been real progress in 
the use made by farmers of the facilities 
offered, although much still remained to be 
done. Excellent war work had been done by 
Cambridge men in estimating the food values 
of different kinds of straws and how to make 
them palatable and digestible. They had also 
done splendid work for the army by investi- 
gating the methods of destroying flies and thus 
preventing disease. This ought to make us re- 
vise our opinions of the ancient seats of learn- 
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rk id t vy children who were above 
ge of twelve years would be employed. 
Onis 1 thre inties | appreciabk 


umber of children under twelve years of age 
m work. The 
Board ( f 


a grave misfortune 


liberated from school for far 
agreed with the 
vould be 


children under twelv« 


‘ation that it 
number of 
years of age had their education permanently 
interrupted. 

Tue Cambridge general board of studies has 
on the desir- 
than the 
research. 


published a report to the senate 


ability of instituting degrees, other 


doctorate, to be given for original 
According to a statement in Nature the board 
is of opinion that the present is a favorable 
opportunity for instituting a more distinctive 
recognition of research work than is at present 
available. Two classes of student have to b 
graduates 
that consist- 
iversities who may, 


obti 


considered: first, 
of the 


ing of graduates of other un 


that compos d of 


university; and, secondly, 


under the present regulations, in the Cam- 


} 


bridge degree by two years’ research work car- 


ried out in the university. The board recom 


mends that the degrees of bachelor of letters 
established; that a 


bachelor of arts of the university may, in or 


and bachelor of science be 


after his eleventh term, submit for approval 


a dissertation upon original research for the 
degree of bachelor of letters or science; that a 
research student who is not a graduate of the 
university may submit a dissertation upon 
original research for one or other of the new 
degrees after six terms’ residence. It is also 
recommended by the board, although with dis- 
sentients, that holders of the new degrees may 
proceed to the degree of master of arts in the 


same manner as do bachelors of arts at present. 


A Britisu Royal Commission on University 
Education in Wales has been appointed “ to 


inquire into the organization and work of the 
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mre dent and protessors » are lull d 


vo 


riE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


Pieri \ 3 pr ted in 1 last ss 

_ 4 »>sS " 7 t the te + 
i report of t Car Foundatio ! 

the Ad ( t Peachi rom which it 

rin t? t x f expe litur 

receipts |] veal W $19.29 As the 


Comprehensive Plan of Insurance and Annu- 
ities for College T - hi 
some time since as a confidential document and 
publie The plan is a 
foundation to 


is this week made 
simple one, namely, 


repudiate its promises and at the same time 


to catch ] its net ill the e llege professors 
of the country | 1 compulsory contributory 
scheme 

In the tract t out from the office of 


the foundation, it is said: 

Ten years of experience has convinced the foun 
dation that its present pension system, together 
with other teachers” pension systems in the coun 
try, is unsound. 

It is a somewhat sweeping assertion to call 
every teachers’ p system in the country 
That the plan of the Carnegie Foun- 
unsound, both 
morally, is obvious. This was pointed out by 
the writer in Science in 1909, 1910 and 1911. 


reprinted, and a 


unsound. 


dation was financially and 


These articles have been 
copy will be sent to any reader of this note 
who may care to ask for it. 
J. McKeen Catrte.t 
GARRISON-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND 
MILITARY TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 
DISPLAYED headlines in the New York daily 
papers concerning the annual meeting of the 
active members of the National Education 


Association were as follows: 
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OFFICERS PROPOSED BY THE 
COMMITTEE ARE ELECTED 
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TARY PREPAREDNESS 


1GO WOMAN 
The Sun. 
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"he Herald. 


COMPROMISE ON SCHOOL DRILLS 


S ADOPT MIDDLE COURSE PLANK ON MILI- 
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The Globe 
It is a lamentable fact that the poison t 


pacifism has infected a part, a small part, w 

hope, of the teaching body of the United State 

The fact was revealed at the first general ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the National 
Edueation Association Monday. There is a 
sharp division of opinion among the teachers 
as to preparedness. Technically the division 
is on the subsidiary question of military train- 
ing in the schools. The larger, the overshadow 
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ing, the fundamental question of national selt- 
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school Sf 1 receive lehinitio y leg slative 
enactment Definite protessiona ilifieations 
hould be require 1 of all ippoimntees to ofthese The 
term of the superintendent of schools should be 
not | than three year the power of nating 
ill te er ind members of the ¢ eat ial staff 
hould be given the superintendent 
2. The tenure of office of t hers sl 1, after 
» p tional period, permanent Re val 
hg l be ] S eo rt eli icy, morality 
( egleet « lut Salaries should be 
xed so as to re to teachers a standard of 
r wit the IT ess ] lé wnds 
ho e pro ed either state or loca t 
i That the National Ed ti Associa 
t . expression again to the « ( sness ft t 
the s« ) San institutior level l society to 
serve the well-being of init ind that o 
this solid foundation all subordinate aims and uses 
if the school should be made to rest. Assembled 


s it is in time of world-wide disturbanee, doubt, 

id uncertainty, and of consequent national con- 
cern, the association aftirms its unswerving adher 
ence to the unchanging principles of justice be 
tween persons and between nations; it affirms its 
belief that the instruction in the school should 
tend to furnish the mind with the knowledge of 
the arts and sciences on which the prosperity of 
the nations rests and to incline the will of men 
and nations toward acts of peace ; it deelares its 
devotion to America and American ideals and ree 
ognizes the priority of the claims of our beloved 
country on our property, our minds, our hearts, 
and our lives. It reeords its conviction that the 
poliey to be followed oth by the school and 
by the nation which it serves, is to keep the Amer 


ican publie se hool free from sectarian interference, 


partisan politics and disputed public policies, that 


it may remain unimpaired in its power to serve the 
whole people While it recognizes that the com 
munity, or the state, may introduce such elements 


of military training into the schools as may seem 


ing should be strictly educational in its aim and 
organization, and that military ends should not be 
permitted to pervert the educational purposes and 


practises of the school. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


1 


lure Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 


ment of Teaching has issued, as its ninth bul 


S. Pritchett, president of the foundation. Th 
- ren ee 4] ¥ f oe 
ti Y re Is 
I vears of experi has « uced the f 
lation that its ” t pensio system, togethe1 
. +} F ry other ¢ re ‘ evete 9 + 
try 2 ne ’ + . ot ¢ +} 7 

The ¢ ltc resant avats : { 

er ersities nal or It rest ‘ +hy 
nities +, —— , —— to 
nothet It has e ons t part th 
teacher’s mpensatior 1 substitute -_ . 
eased salary It has resulted in the adoption | 
numer s institutions of i xed ive tor retire 
ment, which is unfortunate It provides no pro 
tection for the teacher until he has been a pro 
fessor for twenty-five years. A system of free 
pensions relieves both the teacher and his institu 
tion from an economic and a moral responsibility. 


No pension system which is based, as practically 
all present systems are, upon future salaries, can 
calculate its future obligations or place them upon 
a contractual basis 

Instead of the present system of the foundation, 
which is limited in these ways, the plan proposes a 
system of term insurance to the age of sixty-five 
or later, followed by an annuity for life, accumu 
lated by contributions from the teacher and his 
institution. The foundation will contribute pro 
tection against disability, and guarantee pensions 
for widows, a good rate of interest on all acecumu- 
lations, and all expenses of administration, using 


its entire income, as at present, for the mainte 


nance and development of the system. This plan 
may be extended to a larger number of institutions 


than the seventy-three now associated with the 
foundation, it will be conducted under the serutiny 


of the state banking and insurance departments, 


The bulletin has also a wider application than 
the establishment of a pension system for college 
teachers. During the last ten years there has been, 


on both sides of the Atlantic, widespread political 
and social agitation concerning pensions. Much 
legislation dealing with this subject has been 
enacted in England, in the United States, in Can- 


ada, in New Zealand, in Australia, and in other 
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English-speaking states The fundamental con 14. Syracuse 4.012 
sideration in all this legislation touches the ques 1S M ssour SOS 
mm, How far may the individual citizen look 1° Texas 72 
_ ew oe sisee — 17. Pittsburgh 69 
t the state or to other agencies to carry the 18. Nebraska 4 
dens which hitherto have been considered es 19. Yale 
sentially those of the individual? For this reason S '. lowa Stat S 
1 solution of the pension problem, in the light of _—m x et : . ‘ 
ex ( i i grounded on sound social al | p, Tr 17 
ecol c lines, is of great importance at the pres 24. 7 I ( 
ent moment. While this study relates primarily to ‘ La wt . 
26. Wester Rese ~ 
1 system of pensions for college teachers, the pru o7. Py al , 
ples which und e it apply to all pension systems 28. Johns Hopkins Rf 
Copies of the bulletin may be had by addressing . Ww t 
t Carnegie | ati 976 Fifth Avenue, New Virg “ 
York City | . 1est - . d ‘ 


EDUCATIONAL art relate to the iibrari rt 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS tions Does the university ral a 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF THIRTY UNI same rank as the univer sell ¢ ' 
VERSMTY LIBRARIES university library maintain inifor 


THE university public awaits with interest ts var s activities ¢ 
1 year the artick 1 ScIENCE on “ Univer- rder ft answer the i r 
sity Registration Statistics.” The issue for “O'S, an effort has been made t 
January 21, 1916 (N. S., Vol. 43. pp. 87-92) data for compar ! \ large port 
contains the returns for November 1, 1915, of St#tistics presented under 1 
thirty of the universities of the country. The has been taken fror 11 eographed rey 
irticle states that there is no intention to con- on “ Statist of University Libraries, 1914 


vey the idea that these universities are the , . compiled Dy Pr. eV 


thirty largest universities in the countr 


that they are necessarily the leading institu- PU ed the president's 1 re 
ms. Nevertheless, this list iniversities is Versity. Other t ve DO ecured tur 

reproduced in the “ Statistical Abstract of the rres] a th t wUCaTIee 

United States” issued annually by the U. S rhe f t , 5 

Bureau of Foreig d Domest Commerce mes . rsit , 
d whether we l or no, « parisons of rank 11 

ire l d t DASsIS OT Cs roliment hg : 
The following table shows the rank of th C : f 


+ 


universities, a cordll yr to the tot 
students enrolled, including the summer ses- 
sions: 7. Prineet 14 


ENROLLMENT FIGURES FOR 1915 8. Michigar 8 


‘ Q nos xu 
1. Columbia 11,888 1 , if 

‘ . ren l ( for! + He 
2. California 10.555 i 
‘ ’ - . ll. Leland Stanf f f 
3. Chicago 7 968 : \\ 

a yA 4 msil a 
Pennsylvania . 7,404 _ _ . 

5. Wisconsin 6,810 Returns fr Virginia are not is led in t 
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6. Michigan .. ; 6,684 
7. New York University 6,656 following tables 
8. Harvard . 6,351 ‘Does not inelude th urger department 
9. Cornell .. 6,351 braries of law school, medical school nor the 45¢ 
10. Illinois .. : 6,150 
11. Ohio State 5.451 
12. Minnesota .... ws : . 5,376 

13. NoOrthwestetR ...ccccscces , 4,408 torical Society Library in same building 
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We are now in a position to answer the two 
questions proposed, one of which was: “* Does 
the university library maintain a uniform rank 


” 


in its various activities? Reference to the 
above table, showing rank of the libraries, will 
give the facts. 

The other question was: “ Does the univer- 
sity library hold the same rank as the univer- 
sity jtself?” The list of institutions is again 
presented to show the facts: 


Columbia ] 4) Texas. ; : 16 15 
California 2. 91 Pittsburgh............; 17 | 28 
Chicago 3. 3] Nebraska. Is 18 
Pennsylvania 4 12) Yale cial wen 19; 5 
Wisconsin 5 11 | lowa State.. .. ooe| 201 ZO 
Michigan 6 10} Kansas. iieeieieat a Le 
New York 7 27] Cincinnati... ....... 22 | 26 
Harvard.... 8; 1 re 
Cornell 9 13] Tulane. ‘ensvnent at ae 
Illinois 10 >| Leland Stanford.... 25. 7 
Ohio State ll 14 Western Reserve 26 | 23 
Minnesota 12 6 Princeton 27; 8 
Northwestern 13 22 | Johns Hopkins 28 16 
Syracuse. 14 24 Washington. . | 29) 25 
Missouri 15 17] Virginia 30 


1 


Another question of interest, but one which 
can not be discussed in connection with the 
statistics presented, is: “ As the enrollments 
increase and the educational plants develop to 
care for the students, do the university libra- 
ries develop corre spondingly ?” The facts pre- 
sented serve to show the need for the develop- 
ment of a great many libraries and the neces- 
sity for a more liberal policy with regard to 
appropriations. 

CuarRLes WELLS REEDER 


Onto STaTe UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
ANNUAL MEETING OF ACTIVE MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION? 
Tue week of battle in the National Educa- 
tion Association over the question of prepared- 
ness came to an end yesterday with a tac- 
tical, though not very pronounced, victory for 


the advocates of national defense. That it was 


1 The report as printed in the New York Times. 


a victory at all was due to the attitude of the 
pacifists, who insisted on lining up in opposi- 
tion to a compromise resolution and describ- 
ing it as a militaristic one. 

The resolution does not indorse military 
training, but merely acquiesces in it, provided 
it does not sacrifice true educational interests. 
However, by charging that this was a milita- 
ristic resolution and calling on all opponents of 
militarism to vote it down, the pacificists 
forced a showdown of strength and were over- 
whelmingly defeated—so badly defeated that 
when the president announced, “ The ayes 
have it,” nobody called for a division 

There was more to the fight than the mere 
language of the resolution presented. Last 
year the association adopted a_ straightout 
pacifistic resolution and declared emphatically 
against military training. The pacifist fight 
this year was to prevent the association from 
receding in the slightest degree from that atti- 
tude, and in this they failed. The resolution 
reported by the committee on resolutions 
neither indorsed nor condemned military 
training; it recognized the right of states and 
communities to prescribe it, and declared that 
where so prescribed it must be made subsidiary 


1 " } 
t the schools. 


to the real purpose 

Che pacifists fought to strike out all refer- 
ence to military training, and at first they 
wished to strike out also a clause in which the 
right of the country to the support of its citi- 
zens in time of war, even to the extent of sacri- 
ficing their lives and property for it, was for- 
mally recognized. The amendment to the reso- 
lution, as proposed by Professor J. McKeen 
Cattell, of New York, provided for the stri- 
king out of this admission. 

It was Miss Katherine Devereux Blake, of 
this city, one of the pacifist leaders, who 
objected to going as far as this. But for her 
the pacifists would have been put in the posi- 
tion of fighting against any admission that the 
citizen owes a duty to his country. She pro- 
posed to amend Mr. Cattell’s motion so as to 
leave in the admission of duty to one’s coun- 
try, but to strike out the military training 
references. Mr. Cattell accepted this amend- 
ment. However, even as amended by Miss 
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amendatory resolution was disas 
trously ck Té ited By the sound of the voices 


more than a quarter of 


Dr. William B Owen, 


cago Normal School, led the fight for the reso 


principal of the Ch 
as chairman of the resolutions com- 

mittee. He enaeav' red to prevent the 

drawing of a line between pacifists and pre- 


1 


paredness advocates, holding that the question 


was not involved; but all the other speakers on 
‘he speech Ss 


both sides insisted on drawing it. 7 
were straightaway talks on the preparedness 
question, and despite the vagueness of the 
resolution on the subject the fight was a flat- 
footed, downright fight on the question whether 
or not this nation should prepare for war. 
lherefore the National Education Association, 
by a vote so large that there was no division, 


; 


placed itselt 


m the preparedness side, after a 


week of argument which was nearly all on the 


The pacifists were headed by William J. 
Bryan, and from the opening day on which 
Mayor Mitchel’s speech for preparedness was 
heard and Superintendent Maxwell’s letter 
advocating it was read, there was virtually 
nothing but pacifism talked until General 
Wood's speech on Thursday night. The ap- 
plause had been all one way, and only the turn- 
ing out of the friends of preparedness to ap- 
plaud General Wood gave any indication of 
what was really going on in the minds of the 
teachers until yesterday morning. 

President William G. Willcox, of the New 
York Board of Education, deve loped the real 
sentiment of the association when he made a 
strong speech for preparedness. The applause, 
which was furious, came from at least two 
thirds of the members. The most dramatic 
event of the debate was the repudiation by a 
woman of Professor Cattell’s assumption that 
her sex was all on the anti-preparedness side 
of the question. She is Miss M. M. Galt, of 
Virginia. When he undertook to speak for 
the women she took the platform and em- 
phatically denied his right to do so, declaring 
that as one woman she did not wish those who 


were to defend her to go into war unprepared. 
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before voting for the appropriation 
Whether the com en is composed exclu 
sivel ! dents. In reply the name 
vere read. Thi re Superintendents H . 
Snvder f Jersey ( ‘ nan: William M 
Davi Pittsburg 1. G. Collicott f 


Indianap lis; Franklin B. Dyer, of Boston; J. 


M. Gwinn, of New Orleans; Frank B. Cooper, 


of Seattle, and Charles S. Meek, of San An 


tonio; President Edmund J. James, of the 


Illinois State University; Associate Superin 


tendent Andrew W. Edson, of New York, and 


tary of the American School Peace Leagwu 


Professor Cattell, the pacifist leader, who 


appeared throughout as e spokesman for t 
men until Miss Galt repudiated his s s 
an Stil] mmediat ed that the 1 C1 
” appropriated nd m that the 
committee consist of an equal number of men 
and women * CONSIS ol hi If Thiet and halt 
women” was_ the vay President Johnson 


stated the motion mid a gale ot laughter 


Before the debate had got very far President 


Johnson ruled the Cattell motion out of order 


on the ground that the committee had been 
appointed under a resolution passed last year. 
It was evident that it would not have been 
passed if put to a vote, for the pacifists con 
tinued to fight the original motion for an ap- 
propriation and were badly worsted. When 
President Johnson declared the motion carried 
they demanded a division, and fully three 
fourths of the house rose when the ayes were 
called for. It was evident that the association 
was not in an anti-preparedness mood. 

After the announcement had been made 
that the pageants in the Bronx Park had been 
called off because of the infantile paralysis é pi- 
demie, Dr. Owen read the resolutions. The 
first, uttering the appreciation of the associa- 
tion over the way New York had entertained 
it, was applauded and passed by a rising vote. 
The others were put to vote and carried in the 
usual way, without debate, until the seventh 
was reached. 

When Dr. Owen read it, Professor Cattell 


moved to strike out all the last part of it be- 


ginning with the words, “ It declares its devo 





Professor Cattell gued tl tl SSK 
tion should stand on the anti preparedness 
resolutions it adopted last year and not aban 


don them. “ It is true,” he said, “ that we are 
ready to sacrifice our lives for our country and 
that we acknowledge the right of the legisla 
ture to impose military training, but why 


should we say such things? We might add 


that it is our duty to kill Mexicans if we get 
uto a war with Mexico, but we don’t want to 
emphasize that fact. 

‘If we say the state can prescribe what w 
must teach, we shall get what we have in New 
York, where the legislature has imposed a law 
vhich is disapproved by practically every 
teacher in the state, the military training law 

rom my point of view these camps on the 

ir grounds where we are to send our boys 
are simply institutions for the promotion of 
war, drunkenness and prostitution; but | 
don’t think we should put that in the resolu 


ion. Why should we put the other thing in? 


*“ Why not simply omit all reference to the 
matter and stand on the resolutions we passed 
last year? I hold in my hand these resolu 
tions, excellent pacific resolutions, stating 
my own doctrine. We adopted them unani 
mously. ‘The association,’ the resolutions 
read, ‘deplores any attempt to militarize this 
country. It again declares against the estab- 
lishment of compulsory military training in 
the schools, on the ground that it is incon- 
sistent with American ideals and standards.’ 

‘Now it is proposed, because we have 
another committee with a chairman who be- 
lieves in militarism, to recant that resolution. 
| venture to tell you the sex of this committee. 


It consisted of fourteen members, not a single 


one of them a woman. Think of it! Four 
fifths of the teachers are women. Then these 
men come together and adopt a resolution in 
which the women, the four fifths, do not be 
lieve.” 

‘Mr. Cattell,” said Dr. Owen, “ has frankly 


told you that he is definitely a pacifist. I am 
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f mpulsory military training for 
every man in America H er, he went 
to point out the harmlessness of the res 


her ( mittee, declared that t 
resolu last vear had 1 b passed | 
is eting. He said s year solu 
t was the result of long debate—he meant 
mpromise—in the resolutions committe 
President Willeox, of the New York Board 
Educat strongly supported resol 
sp A h often evoked great ap 
p 3 His s s for straightout pr 
paredne SS; he sSpoKk the general | I | 
We have a fire department to prepare us 
fainst a ce lagrat ” he said, but there 1s 
mor danger to-day I aggressive attack 


t department to protect us against an il 
I gp ru l ) 2 n rm ( ger t 
1 ror Siv por t ~ 
+ + ] } + 
t i t s l ry W i D Vis d 
1 plague brought upon these shores 


time for the schools to return a negative a1 
swer. It is time for us to consider what 

can properly do to cooperate wi 
ment to protect our country and its institu 


1 time of war. Let us say what we can 


f 


Miss Howe, of California, supported the 
Cattell amendment, saying that it was cow- 
ardly to put the burden of defending the coun- 
try upon little boys. “ Don’t put the training 
for military service upon the children,” she 
said. “To me it looks as if we were where 
England was when Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
wrote ‘The Cry of the Children.’ Then the 


English were putting the burden of industrial 


labor upon the children; now we are trying to 
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beginning “* While 
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t} ir 


ow? 


es 1 community or the state 
d the 


training 


t recog! 


his woul leave in evervthing except 


military dec! iration, and, if passed, 


would leave the association on record as having 


nothing to add to its anti pre paredness resolu 
1 on yf last Ve ir 
the 


Springer 


agreed to accept 
! secretary 
roam, which had lust 


Irom Ardmore, Penna.: 


» vote aga military training 


the resolutions of 


ch of ti i 


eluded t} } » by saving: 
much a ‘ifist as Miss Blake, 
as she hates it. 
not 
that is 


Dr. Owen co 
“T am just 
and 
Nothing 


dorse about 


I hate war just as 
could be 


the 


would in- 


But 


said 
ugliness of 
not the question.” 

The 
and 


Spec cl making 


“ Question! ” were so loud 


that was plain no 
tolerated. Professor 
About 


” 


shouts of 
insistent further 
would 

Cattell’s amendment was 
a quarter of the audience voted “ Aye,” and 
lost na 
the back of 


Chairman, may we 


great shout of 
the hall 


have a 


the amendment was 


»!” A woman in 
Mr. 
President 
gvinal resolution to vote and did 


Johnson was already 


r he Te. The re was a roar of - Ave [* 
The pacifists had given up the fight, for when 
he called for the nays only three voices re 


sponded 
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said 


1 waited a moment, with 


a d vision 


Johnsor , ale 


There was no response, and he 


President 


a grim smile. 
} 


- 
overwhelming ty 


id with mphasis: “It 
carried.” 


[he 


other resolu 
tres to 


nt a 


commission 


report yndition \ n on the 


upon the « 


farm and of the rural home; one urging an 


appropriation ol! S5O.000 to disseminate infor 


mation concerning § the ation of Imm! 


fants and in “ imuliating ie extension 


the necessary edueat facilities looking 


the Americanizat born ” 
ivoring woman 
following demands: 


1. The 


s¢hools should reecel 


powers 
definitior ry legislative 
qualifications 
should be required of all appointees to office. The 
term of the should be 

less than three years; the power of 


the edue: 


enactment; definite professional 


superintendent of schools 
nominating 
teachers and members of tion staff 
riven the superintendent 
of teachers should, after 


a robationary period, be permanent. Removal 
should be possible ot ly for inefficiency, immorality 
duty. should be 


to teachers a standard of 


or grievous neglect of Salaries 


insure 


fixed so as to 


living in keeping with the professional demands 


made upon them. Retiring allowances or pensions 
should be provided either by state or local action. 
The association also voted to adopt the end- 


ing “t ”? in place oft “ed 


verbs where the pronunciation 
affected. The he e nittee on nomi 
nations was approved. It 


in the past tense of 


would not be 


report of t 
then unani 

nominated the following officers: 
J. Aley, president of the 
resident, David 
B. Johnson, South Carolina, retiring president of 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary C. 
Colorado; Winslow, Arizona; 
Koach, Maryland; J. A. Churchill, Ore- 
West Virginia; F. W. 
R. Sider, Idaho; Mrs. 
Miss Frances E. 
Texas; Pay 


Thomas E. 


President, Dr. Robert 


University of Maine; First Vice-p 
the association; 
Bradford, 
Charles J. 
W. 
Winner, Oklahoma; W. 
Josephine Presten, Washington; 
Harden, Illinois; J. L. Henderson, 
son Smith, Massachusetts; 
Finnegan, New York. 


Cornelia 


gon; F. Longamecker, 


Treasurer 








